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so that the organisation has to continue to depend 
on its own limited resources. 

The results secured are a great gain to numer¬ 
ous corporations, water boards, and others. The 
work was initiated by the late Mr. G. J. Symons 
more than fifty years ago, and year by year the 
labours of the British Rainfall Organisation have 
increased in value, whilst the results have become 
of the highest scientific importance to the 
country. 


NEW BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

(1) Chemistry of Familiar Things. By S. S. 
Sadtler. Pp. xiii + 320. (Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915.) Price 
75 . 6 d. npr 

(2) First Course in Chemistry. By Prof. W. 
McPherson and Prof. W. E. Henderson. Pp. 
x + 416. (Boston and London: Ginn and Co., 
1915.) Price 5s. 6 d. 

(3) Laboratory Exercises arranged to accompany 
"First Course in Chemistry.” By Prof. W. 
McPherson and Prof. W. E. Henderson. Pp. 
ix + 128. (Boston and London: Ginn and Co., 
1915.) Price 2s. 

(4) Identification of Common Carbon Compounds. 
By J. N. Rakshit. Pp. iii + 222. (Calcutta: 
The Collegian Office, 1915.) 

(1)' PHE author has attempted an important, 
X. though difficult, task, that of interesting 
the unscientific person in the achievements of 
chemical science. He has applied himself to it 
with evident zest. As he truly says, “chemistry 
can furnish interesting subject-matter for general 
consideration.” The chapters follow one another 
in a rough, natural sequence and cover a wide 
field. So far as we have read, there seems to 
be no attempt to teach or explain general prin¬ 
ciples, but rather to convey information, and this 
is done in a didactic manner, which admits of 
neither hesitation nor question. Theories and 
facts are poured out with equal assurance, and 
a note of interrogation is rarely sounded. This is 
not the least defect. The style is poor and not 
always clear; the definitions are obscure and often 
inaccurate, and the text abounds in incorrect 
scientific and historical statements. We have 
picked out a score of examples, but they would 
fill half a column, and it seems scarcely worth 
while to reproduce them. It is a misfortune that 
a book so handsomely bound, so nicely got up 
and well illustrated, and upon which, no doubt, 
the author has expended much labour, should con¬ 
tain such poor stuff. 

(2) The theoretical and the accompanying prac¬ 
tical volume (3) on elementary chemistry are in 
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tended for the beginner who does not intend to 
pursue the subject very far, but desires such 
information as an educated person might be 
expected and, if we were not tied to tradition, 
ought to possess. 

From this point of view the book appears to 
fulfil exactly the author’s object. In fact, it 
might be used with advantage as a beginner’s 
text-book, whatever later course he intended to 
pursue. 

There is no attempt here to be popular at the 
expense of accuracy. The authors have set before 
themselves the task of giving a clear and logical 
account of the outstanding facts and theories of 
the science in a simple, attractive, and at the 
same time soundly conscientious manner. 

Like many of the elementary chemistry books 
produced in the States, it is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs. There is much to be 
said in favour of such illustrations. They relieve 
the sober monotony of the letterpress and, pro¬ 
vided the relief does not produce a mere picture- 
book, no harm can be done. But there is always 
this danger, and in the present case it has not 
been entirely circumvented. Is any useful purpose 
served by depicting three workmen spraying an 
orchard with a lime-sulphur spray, or the process 
of loading a block of sulphur on to a railway 
truck? Why is there no diagram or photograph 
of a sulphuric acid plant, which would be so 
much more instructive? These are minor defects 
and are heavily counterbalanced by the excellence 
of the text. 

(3) The accompanying laboratory course con¬ 
tains a series of simple experimental exercises, 
carefully arranged and well chosen, to illustrate 
the theoretical points. The student is being con¬ 
stantly pulled up and a question thrust upon him. 
If he is a conscientious student he will try to 
answer it and so accustom himself gradually to 
the process of interrogating himself, which is 
the only intelligent way of studying practical 
chemistry. 

(4) This little volume contains a carefully com¬ 
piled list of common organic compounds, with 
an account of their properties and characteristic 
reactions, as well as a number of useful tables. 
It is intended as a laboratory guide to the identi¬ 
fication of organic compounds, and in so far 
should afford considerable assistance to the 
student. There is no attempt at a scheme of 
systematic analysis of the compounds to be identi¬ 
fied, but apparently a good deal of reliance is 
placed upon the melting-points, a list of sub¬ 
stances being tabulated at the end in order of 
increasing melting-point. Whether this method, 
of identification by melting-point is useful either 
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as a practical method of identification or as an 
intellectual exercise is open to question; we are 
inclined to think that it is neither the one nor the 
other, and that the table should only be consulted 
when the group character of the compound has 
been definitely ascertained. 

The fact that the book is written by a native 
of Bengal and printed by a Calcutta firm explains 
the occasional lapses in English, which is by no 
means to the discredit of either publisher or 
author; but it does not excuse the far too numerous 
mistakes in the spelling of chemical names. It is 
unfortunate that the volume has not been read in 
proof by someone conversant with the language. 

J. B. C. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Callendar Steam Tables. By Prof. H. L. 

Callendar. Pp. 39. (London : Edward Arnold, 

1915.) Price 3s. net. 

In his Royal Society paper in 1900 and in his 
article on Vaporisation in the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” of 1902, Prof. Callendar showed the 
use of a simple empirical formula connecting the 
pressure, density, and temperature of steam. If 
his formula is correct, it is possible to tabulate 
all the properties of steam required in engineering 
calculations in such ways that the numbers are 
more consistent with one another than any hitherto 
published. Mollier, of Dresden, published tables 
and corresponding curves calculated by this 
method, and these were republished in England 
by Ewing in 1910. Messrs. Smith and Warren 
calculated and published tables which were dis¬ 
cussed in Nature of April 3, 1913. We then gave 
reasons for the suggestion that perhaps such ex¬ 
perimental results as were available scarcely justi¬ 
fied the use of the Callendar method, in spite of 
the fact that Prof. Callendar is undoubtedly the 
highest authority on this subject. Pie now says 
that these tables form part of a larger work en¬ 
titled “Properties of Steam,” in which the theory 
of steam and experimental methods of investiga¬ 
tion are more fully discussed and illustrated. 

For the present we may, perhaps, assume that, 
for moderate pressures and temperatures, these 
tables are more correct than any hitherto pub¬ 
lished, and if this is so their value to the steam 
engineer cannot be over-praised. They give 
pound Centigrade and also pound Fahrenheit 
units, with pressures in pounds per square inch, 
volumes in cubic feet per pound, as well as kilo¬ 
gram Centigrade units, with pressures in kilos 
per square cm. and volumes in cubic metres 
per kilo. Table II. is the most important; it gives 
volume, entropy, temperature, and total heat in 
terms of pressure. Tables IV., V., VI., and VII. 
give the total heat, volume, entropy, and Gibbs’s 
potential of super-heated and super-saturated 
steam. The diagram which accompanies the 
tables has been arranged for interesting graphi¬ 
cal calculation. From this description steam 
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I engineers will see that, in addition to what is due 
for his engine experiments in Montreal, they owe 
the author a second deep debt of gratitude. The 
gas and petrol engine engineers also owe him a 
large debt. We do not think that there is any case 
of an experimental physicist since Regnault’s 
time doing even half as much service to engin¬ 
eering. J. P. 

The Star Pocket-book, or How to Find your Way 
at Night by the Stars. By R. Weatherhead. 
Second impression. Pp. 92. (London : Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co., 1915.) Price is. net. 
This little manual not only provides an easy 
means of becoming familiar with the chief con¬ 
stellations and individual stars, but also shows 
how this knowledge may be made practically 
useful in the determination of position and direc¬ 
tion during night marches. The book contains 
several useful tables giving among other details 
the time of year when certain stars transit at 
midnight, the highest altitudes of stars in various 
latitudes, and pairs of bright stars which transit 
at the same time. These simul-transit pairs, when 
vertical, mark the meridian, and also serve as 
pointers to a celestial pole. The new issue of the 
book includes some additional notes on the use 
of the stars as direction and time finders; and it 
should be found particularly helpful to soldiers 
and scouts at the present time. 

The Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1915-1916. Pp. 
xv+255. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1915-) Price is. net. 

Readers whose work is connected with schools 
and colleges will find the arrangement of this 
attractively produced pocket diary very con¬ 
venient. Beginning in the middle of September, 
it enables one to start a new diary at the com¬ 
mencement of the academic year. The miscel¬ 
laneous information provided is intended primarily 
for members of the University of Cambridge. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Manganese Ore Requirements of Germany. 

In a letter, under the above title, published in 
Nature of October 14, Dr. Leigh Fermor dissents 
from the conclusion reached in my article of July 15 
on munition metals that the enemy countries can 
produce sufficient manganese for their steel manu¬ 
facture requirements without having recourse to im¬ 
ports, and gives it as his opinion that they are likely 
to be seriously hampered by a shortage of manganese 
ore as soon as their accumulated stocks have been 
used, His conclusions are as follows :— 

“ (a) That on the outbreak of war the Teutonic 
Powers had no great accumulated stocks of manganese 
ore, perhaps a maximum of 200,000 tons; (b) that, 
assuming war conditions necessitate a maintenance of 
the iron and steel industries of those two countries at 
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